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The Re. Honourable the EARL OF WOOLTON, cu. | OTARD 


appeals for 


CANCER RESEARCH The only Brandy bottled at 


The right Honourable the | is 
Earl of Woolton writes: “In the Chateau de Cognac 
research lies the only hope of 
a cure for cancer—research | FAMOUS SINCE 1795 ¢ 
conducted with infinite and E. 
laborious patience with the 
use of ever expanding scienti- 
fic knowledge and the latest 
laboratory equipment. In | 
pursuit of the greatest gift 
science might give to 
humanity, The Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is 
extending its work at Mill 
Hill to still more up-to-date laboratories at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. I trust the public will give it the support it 
so richly deserves.” 


IMPERIAL | 
CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


In addition to the continuous and systematic research in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, London, the work is 
being extended in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. | } 
Will you please help. Gifts should be sent to the | | 
Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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On February 24, 1957, S.A.S. (Scandina- 
vian Airlines System) added, with a trans- 
Polar service to Tokyo, a new page to the 
spectacular chapter in civil aviation that was 
begun by them in the closing months of 1952. 
In November of that year they flew a DC-6B 
aircraft with twenty-four passengers across 
the Arctic on a delivery flight from Los 
Angeles to Copenhagen. The journey was 
smooth and the time taken agreeably shorter 
than that taken on the traditional routes 
across the Atlantic. Since that first historic 
flight three regular airline services using 
Arctic routes have been established and more 
are planned. 

The advantages of such routes over the 
more usual ones are that a substantial amount 
of flying time, from four to ten hours, is saved 
on each journey; that the comfort of the pas- 
sengers is on the whole much greater, due 
both to more luxuriously designed aircraft 
and to the excellent flying conditions over the 
North Pole (they have been described as 
“lucid, dry and unturbulent’’); and that the 
inconvenience of changing planes and of cus- 
toms inspections has been cut to a minimum. 

The saving in flying time, which now 
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makes the journey from one side of the world 
to the other less and less an extraordinary 
undertaking, will have many consequences, 
not least among them being the apparent 
‘shrinkage’ in the size of the earth. America is 
becoming the neighbour of Europe in more 
than a political sense. A business man in Van- 
couver using the Arctic route can now reach 
Amsterdam in just over eighteen hours and a 
European can leave Copenhagen and set foot 
in Tokyo in under thirty-two, a saving of 
almost twenty hours over the usual route. 
S.A.S., after the success of their trial flight 
in 1952, instituted a regular service which 
began on November 15, 1954. This operates 
between Copenhagen and Los Angeles with 
optional landings at Sondre Strémfjord in 
Greenland and a stop at Winnipeg for fuelling 
only. This February, as already noted, 
S.A.S. opened up the second of their Arctic 
services linking this time Europe with the Far 
East. ‘The route followed is from Copenhagen 
to Tokyo via the North Pole, with one stop 
at Anchorage in Alaska for refuelling only. 
The second company to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered by the Arctic route 
was Canadian Pacific Airlines which started 


All photographs, except three, by courtesy of Scandinavian Airlines Sy 


a seguir service om Jume % 1955. between 


Aueserdam and Vancouver with a stop at 
Sondre Serimnfjord. li cuts four hours from 
© Camadaz by 1000 fiyme anles At Van- 


img the Asctic Carcle, the Equator and the 
International Date Lane 

A tard on y, American mm this case, 
Trans World Amimes, plan to mitroduce a 
regular Arctic aisime service, begumung this 
year. Ie will feature mutually ume fircits a 
week: fave to Los Anecles and four to San 
Francisco; these will start from London. 
Services from other Earopean capitals m- 
dading Paris and Rome are also being plan- 
ned. From five tw seven hours will be saved 


i =e 
The use of Arctic air routes would have 
been # but for the on 


used by T-W_A. and C_P_A. and the DC-7Cs 
and DC-6Bs used by S.AS. and C_P.A. have 
been designed to meet these requirements. A 
DC-6B flying on the C_P_A. route from Van- 
couver to Amsterdam covers a distance of 
4825 miles with only one stop for refuelling. 
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Above) Rice is the main source of Portuguese Guinea's agriculural wealth. It is extensively 
cultivated in the coastal regions, which are periodically flooded. Here women of the Balanta tribe 
plant out seedlings whilst (below) the menfolk prepare the paddy-fields, using long hoes like oars 


(Above) Fish are plentiful all 
along the coast. On the island 
of Bubaque, one of the largest in 
the Bissagos archipelago, a young 
fisherman is examining his nets. 
(Right) The Balantas are the 
great cattle-owners in Portuguese 
Guinea. Their Lilliputian cows 
are tough and sturdy. They are 
usually ridden bareback by small 
boys ; visitors to Balanta country 
are often treated to the sight of 
these minute ‘cowboys’ racing their 
mounts through the bush. Scenes 
such as this give the country 
tts charming Arcadian character 


The Manjacos of northern Portu- 
guese Guinea celebrate an engage- 
ment in the tribe by a festival 
known as Mentdcara. This 
celebration is held after the 
prospective bridegroom has con- 
cluded negotiations with his 
fiancée’s parents. Both sexes take 
part in the festivities, wearing tra- 
ditional costumes of gaily coloured 
beads and embroidered leather. 
(Above) The fiancé, having per- 
formed a vigorous solo dance, 1s 
cooled down by a friend who spits 
mouthfuls of cold water over him. 
(Left) Meanwhile the girls, their 
bodies glistening with ol, beat 
rhythmically on the hard earth with 
staves. (Opposite) The engaged 
couple. The author was unable to 
discover whether the rope held by 
the fiancé was symbolic or not! 


A young Manjaco girl proudly displays the ornate pattern of 


tribal scarifications which are cut to enhance 


of the colony as painted for me by a very 
intelligent Portuguese official who worked in 
Bissau. “‘“You see, Senhor,”’ he said, ‘‘so much 
could be done here. A start has already been 
made, but you know how we Portuguese 
suffer from manfd-ism.”’ Then he added 
reflectively: ““But living in a backwater in 
Africa today has its compensations. Life is 
very pleasant here. We have no political 
trouble. The relations between us and the 
Africans are excellent. And we manage to 
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balance our budget. In fact, 
everyone is happy,’ he con- 
cluded with a smile. I mur- 
mured something to the effect 
that, such being the case, there 
seemed no need for a Coca-Cola 
plant in the colony. He laugh- 
ingly agreed and then said: 
“You must go up-country, 
Senhor, and see how unspoilt it 
still is. Often when I am travel- 
ling there, I find it so difficult to 
realize that Dakar with its sky- 
scrapers and night-clubs lies 
only a couple of hundred miles 
away. 

The following week I was 
given a chance to see what he 
meant. The Government lent 
us a car and chauffeur to make 
a tour of the colony. The 
car was a cherry-red truck, 
the chauffeur an entertaining 
young mulatto called Jaime. 
Since time was short we decided 
to limit ourselves to a tour of the 
coastal belt. The tribes who 
inhabit this area are the most 
interesting in the whole colony. 
So far they have resisted the 
Moslem advance from _ the 
Sahara. They are pagans, 
proud and independent. In 
many respects the pattern of 
their lives has remained un- 
changed for centuries. 

Scenically Guinea is dull. 
The country stretches as flat as 
a pancake from the coast to the 
foothills of the Fouta Jallon 
mountains. The dark green of 
the mangroves gives way to the 
brilliant emerald of the rice- 
paddies; this in turn to open 
savannah. Although much of 
the country is monotonous, 
some of the coastal areas, par- 
ticularly the Bissagos archi- 
pelago, are luxuriant with vegetation. 

Despite its scenic monotony Guinea has 
a wonderfully Arcadian atmosphere. Driving 
along the wide, straight roads of the colony, 
I often felt as if I were watching a peep-show 
on the Joys of Country Life. The rice-paddies 
would be full of mothers balancing calabashes 
on their heads and babies on their backs as 
they busily planted out the seedlings. The 
next scene would be the palm-nut gatherers: 
one clambering up the tree to collect the nuts, 


her beauty 


another neatly splitting the sickly orange 
fibre of the shells with a matchet, whilst a 
third would be pouring the precious ‘wine’ 
into gourds. And always by the numerous 
creeks and rivers, which invade the coastline, 
would be the fishermen . . . drying their nets, 
launching their pencil-sliim pirogues or 
gutting their catch upon the sand. The 
women also fish, using large conical traps of 
wicker. They advance through the shallow 
water of the creeks, giggling and chattering 
as they plunge and scoop for their quarry or 
go searching after mussels and oysters in the 
mangroves and the mud. 

A herd of Lilliputian cattle blocking 
the road was our first introduction to the 
Balantas, who live north-east of Bissau. The 
cows were ridden bareback by small boys, 
who wore nothing but straw hats like inverted 
strawberry-punnets crammed on the back of 
their heads. At the sound of the car’s horn 
they beat the haunches of their mounts with 
switches and started to race each other and 
the car, shouting and laughing and throwing 
their hats in the air to show their skill as 
riders. The sight of these 
extraordinary figures pounding 
along beside us on their minute 
mounts was so comic that I 
insisted on stopping to photo- 
graph them. But as soon as we 
halted the boys scampered off 
with terrified squeals into the 
woods. It was only with the 
greatest difficulty that we in- 
duced two to return. “Very 
bush people,” said Jaime dis- 
approvingly as we drove off. 


like huge oars.. We were shown the ingenious 
method the Balantas use to control the level 
of the water in the fields. They plug the 
bunds with valves made from hollowed-out 
palm-stems. These valves are stuffed with 
straw stoppers, which contract or expand 
according to the rate of flow of water passing 
in or out of the paddies. This primitive but 
effective device has been used by the Balantas 
for over 500 years. 

Later we were taken to see the dance which 
the Balantas hold annually to celebrate the 
harvesting of the rice. It was not the right 
season for the festival, but the dancers were 
only too pleased to don for our benefit the 
exotic costumes they wear on such occasions. 
These consisted of long Hawalian-type skirts 
of shredded sisal and enormous tyre-shaped 
bands of plaited wicker encircling waists and 
arms. Perched precariously on their heads 
were helmets of straw, which looked like 
giant tea-cosies. Considering there was no 
harvest to celebrate, the dance went with 
considerable hilarity and the dancers were 
sull stamping, shufHing and clapping gaily 
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I soon discovered however 


that the Balantas were not 
nearly as “bush” as Jaime 
maintained. Not only are they 
big cattle-owners—and notori- 
ous cattle-thieves—but they 
are the largest rice-cultivators 
in the country. They produce 
74. per cent’ of the colony’s 
crop. At Mansoa, in the heart 
of Balanta country, the Ad- 
ministrador took us to see the 


rice-paddies surrounding the 
town. They seemed to stretch 
away into the horizon, an 
endless cubistic pattern of green 
squares and shining water. 
Everywhere industrious figures 
were planting out seedlings, 
building bunds and turning the 


earth with hoes, which look 
A. J. Thornton 
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together when we left hours later. ‘You 
should see the real thing,” said the Adminis- 
trador as we drove away; “‘it goes on for more 
than a fortnight and the hangover takes 
several months to wear off.”’ 

We saw one other dance before we left the 
colony. It took place at the village of Caio, 
in the territory of the Manjacos, who are the 
northern neighbours of the Balantas. It was 
to celebrate an engagement in the tribe. The 
scene when we arrived might have been taken 
from an African version of The Bartered Bride. 
The elders of the village were seated under 
the trees drinking palm-wine and _hap- 
hazardly keeping time to the music. The 
young men and women were assembled on 
the ‘green’ in two long lines facing each 
other. Both sexes wore only aprons of leather 
embroidered with mother-of-pearl and a 
multitude of coloured beads around their 
waists and necks. ‘Their bodies were oiled 
and looked as if made from molten chocolate. 
The lines advanced towards each other, 
retired, advanced again. Rows of shining 
legs shot forward, stamped the ground, with- 
drew; hands clapped metallically in time to 
the drums, bodies gyrated in unison. The 
engaged boy and girl each did a solo dance, 
then fell back into their respective lines. 

As the afternoon wore on the elders 
became drunker and the young people gayer. 
Steps became more and more complicated 
and yet rarely was the same sequence 
repeated. The whole performance was a 
maenificent example of African dancing. 
Gay, exuberant, perfectly timed and beau- 
tifully executed, it was a spontaneous 
expression of enjoyment as well as a superb 
example of stylization and ingenuity. It was 
something quite apart from the effervescent 
rock ’n rolls which often pass for ‘tribal’ 
dances, particularly in this part of Africa. As 
a spectacle it fitted perfectly into the whole 
timeless pattern of life in the colony. 

This is not to imply that the Portuguese 
have done little in Guinea. On the contrary 
they have, in certain spheres, made great 
advances there, particularly in the last 
decade. A six-year development plan to 
improve agriculture and develop the means 
of communication in the colony has already 
been put into operation. Education, which 
lies almost exclusively in the hands of the 
Catholic Missions, could well be improved, 
but the medical services, particularly the 
units combating sleeping-sickness, are ex- 
tremely good. But above all the right type 
of man is in government service. The 
Administradors and Chefes de Posto, who 
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govern the eight circunscrigdes into which the 
territory is divided, are able and conscien- 
tious men. Unlike the ‘time-servers’ who are 
to be found in most West African colonies, 
nearly all the officials in Guinea volunteer to 
do the whole of their service in the colony. 
They are bound together by a deep-rooted 
attachment to the land and the people they 
govern. So strong is the esprit de corps of these 
men that they are widely known as Homens da 
Guiné (Guinea Men). Many of them are 
coloured. More than half come from the 
Cape Verde Islands, continuing a 500-year- 
old connection between the archipelago and 
the colony. This mulatto element in the 
administration is undoubtedly one of the 
reasons why race-relations in the colony are 
so good. There is no colour-bar whatsoever. 
One can see the theory of Portuguese colonial 
rule actually working in Guinea; whereas in 
Angola, for instance, practice sometimes 
differs from theory, particularly with regard 
to the treatment of “‘non-assimilated” 
Africans. 

Guinea, it is true, is very backward, especi- 
ally when one compares it with French 
Senegal. Politically, socially and economic- 
ally it exists in a different world from its 
powerful neighbour. Yet it is far from being 
the “shabby, almost moribund” place that 
John Gunther recently called it. On the 
contrary it is tremendously alive, a kaleido- 
scope of widely differing tribal societies exist- 
ing in harmony. within its narrow frontiers. 
Social and economic changes must of course 
come, but it is to be hoped that the Port- 
uguese will succeed in introducing them 
eradually without seriously undermining the 
structure of the country as it stands today. 

So far, however, not even the distant rumb- 
lings of the industrial and cultural revolution 
which has taken place in Senegal have been 
heard in Guinea. The colony dreams on un- 
disturbed. But cross the frontier and the 
enormous difference between the two terri- 
tories is at once apparent. We did so at the 
border town of Sao Domingos. Hard earth 
gave way to tarmac on the road and the 
shady trees which had lined it to large 
Michelin advertisements. We bade farewell 
to Jaime and he turned the truck southwards 
again. Shortly afterwards we caught a bus. 
It was large and shiny and painted bright 
blue. Inside, Africans in pastel-coloured 
nylon shirts and ten-gallon hats packed the 
seats. Scrawled in large black letters above 
the driver’s head were the words Défense de 
cracher au dehors. Guinea might have been a 
thousand miles away. 


Geography and the Documen- 
tary Film: Britain, up to 1945 


by EDGAR ANSTEY 


With the collaboration of Dr Manvell, Director of the British Film Academy, we are publishing 
a series of articles surveying the growth and present status of documentary films in the British 
Commonwealth and the United States and paying special regard to their geographical value. In this 
field Mr Anstey has had wide experience as a producer, having joined the Empire Marketing Board 
Film Umit in 1930, and also as a critic. Since 1949 he has been head of British Transport Films 


Tue first fully considered attempt to produce 
a series of films embodying a true picture of 
life of Britain was the joint work of a Scot 
fresh from the study of mass communications 
in the U.S.A. and an English civil servant 
whose responsibility included the publicizing 
of the British Empire. Previously there had of 
course been individual films of the British 
countryside. A film catalogue of 1899 lists a 
production under the title “Country Life’ of 
which, so far as I know, no print survives. Yet 
when Stephen Tallents as Secretary of the 
Empire Marketing Board invited John Grier- 
son to turn his experience in the fields of 
journalism, art and cinema to the creation of 
the Empire Marketing Board Film Unit, both 
men appreciated that they would find them- 
selves concerned not with the sporadic pro- 
duction of films but with the formulation of a 
film policy. The establishment of the Unit in 
1929 represented not only the beginning of a 
new—and finally international—tradition of 
purposive film-making but the start of a long- 
term programme of British films which were 
to present to world-wide audiences a realistic 
account of the life of the British people 
against their varied backgrounds. 

Grierson and ‘Tallents appreciated the 
importance in their new field of the factual 
film-making which was at this time to be 
found in France, Germany, Russia and 
wherever the great Robert Flaherty chose to 
turn the lens of his camera. Many exalted 
public servants of the day were surprised to 
find themselves involved in regular periods of 
film study and discussion in preparation for a 
revolutionary step in official public relations. 
Yet it was the production by John Grierson 
himself of the Unit’s first film Drifters that 
confirmed the soundness of the new policy. 
Indeed, it was only with the completion and 
the wide and enthusiastic acceptance of this 
film that the future of the long-term policy 
and of the Film Unit itself was assured. The 


audience of enthusiastic film-goers generously 
sprinkled with film critics assembled in the 
Tivoli theatre one Sunday in 1929 for a regu- 
lar performance of the London Film Society 
can scarcely have realized that it was witness- 
ing the beginning of such great things. The 
main item in the programme was the famous 
Soviet film Potemkin which was receiving its 
first presentation in England. More humbly 
billed was Drifters, a work which was to 
arouse as much enthusiasm amongst members 
and critics as the main film. Indeed, by vir- 
tue of the simplicity of its theme, the mastery 
of its film treatment and its appearance from 
a virtually unknown quarter, Drifters was to 
steal many of the headlines. 

Drifters is in the highest and fullest sense a 
piece of screen geography because it is so 
deeply concerned with the relationship be- 
tween man’s environment and the way of life 
he has created from it. Of story there was 
none in the conventional sense. The drifters 
and their crews left Grimsby, survived a 
storm, came home with their catch and un- 
loaded it for distribution by train to the kit- 
chens of Britain. The quality of the film did 
not come from the romanticizing of the pro- 
saic theme but from the success with which 
Grierson had used film technique to extract 
from the true facts of fishing the essential 
elements of the operation, and had then inte- 
grated these into an aesthetically satisfying 
pattern. Drifters had taken something 
commonplace and revealed it in a new light 
suddenly seen to be the true light. To this end 
each single camera position had been pre- 
cisely chosen for angle and play of light and 
the component shots then assembled at the 
cutting-bench with as much care as a com- 
poser bestows upon the notes of a symphony. 

The editing of Drifters was in the ‘European’ 
manner of the German and the Russian 
schools of Ruttmann’s Berlin and Turin’s 
Turksib yet free of the eccentricities to be 
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All photographs from National Film Archive 
Drifters, the famous silent documentary film about the Scottish herring-fishing industry made 
by Fohn Grierson in 1928, is regarded as the starting-point of the purposive documentary movement 
in Britain. It was the first documentary to feature British people performing their normal tasks 


found in them. In the photographing of the 
fishermen themselves was to be found the 
affection with which Flaherty had viewed the 
Eskimos of Nanook of the North and the film 
depicted the same skill and dignity in long- 
accustomed tasks which the earlier master- 
piece had shown. 

Many people have found reason to regret 
the almost immediate withdrawal of Grierson 
from the direction of his own films and it is 
true that great work may have been lost as a 
result of it. Yet Grierson turned to what 
seemed to him the more pressing need, the 
need to create a school of British film-makers 
who could develop his ‘documentary’ tech- 
nique on a broad front and apply it in more 
fields and to more subjects than could be 
encompassed by a single film-maker. 

So it was that within a few years Grierson- 
trained directors had dealt with sheep- 
farming in the Cheviots, agricultural research 
on the Welsh hills, salmon-fishing in Scotland, 
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the organization of the nation’s milk-supply 
and other similar subjects which either had 
not previously reached the screen or had done 
so only in conventionally romantic terms. 

The method was the key to the success of all 
these films. Grierson would send his young 
directors to live with the people whose work 
they were to portray. The films would grow 
not from the written word of essay or text- 
book but out of the knowledge, experience 
and, most important of all, the sympathy 
deriving from fireside discussion or question 
and answer thrown to and fro in long walks 
over the fields and hills. The search was for 
the truth of participation rather than the 
truth of the spectator. 

In the middle thirties British documentary 
film-making began to diverge ia two direc- 
tions. To begin with there was the film 
depending mainly on the beauty of its visuals 
(and now also its sound track, for time had 
brought the additional opportunities and 


excitements of sound). The best example of 
the primarily artistic documentary was and 
probably still is Basil Wright’s Song of Ceylon. 
The Ceylon Tea Propaganda Board, its 
appetite for a new style in public relations 
whetted by the E.M.B. successes, had com- 
missioned Wright to make a film which would 
publicize not tea but the people and the place 
from whence it came. Following a deliber- 
ately symphonic form the resulting film 
examined by turns the economic, social and 
religious aspects of life in Ceylon, employing 
for the purpose a camera which sought always 
the most beautiful images and moved caress- 
ingly amongst them. The juxtaposition of the 
image-pattern of the film with a brilliantly 
constructed commentary and music-track 
resulted in some of the most evocative 
moments in the whole history of film-making. 

Yet whilst some of the Grierson school 
remained fascinated by the deep emotion 
which could derive from such skilled and sensi- 


tive work there were others who saw great 
possibilities in a new approach to the selection 
of the subject-matter itself. It was felt that 
power could derive from new raw material 
virtually unenriched by the artistic embellish- 
ments of cameraman or editor. A factor driv- 
ing some film-makers away from aesthetic 
considerations towards social comment was 
the economic condition of Britain during 
those middle thirties. At that time the 
relationship between the British people and 
their land was a matter of grim poverty as 
well as smiling rural vistas. A series of films 
began to appear which still showed the 
British people coming to terms with their 
environment but doing so in difficulty and 
often in despair. The titles speak for them- 
selves. Workers and Jobs dealt with unem- 
ployment, Enough to Eat with malnutrition, 
Housing Problems with slums and_ slum- 
clearance and Children at School with the 
imperfections of the schools of the day. 


Song of Ceylon, made by Basil Wright in 1934, was the finest pre-war British documentary study 
of the life and atmosphere of another country. It contrasted traditional ways of life in Ceylon, 
such as dancing and pilgrimages, with those based on modern trade, in particular the tea industry 


At this point the reader may feel that I have 
wandered far from the geographical film. Yet 
if British film-makers have contributed any- 
thing to the use of the film for geographical 
purposes it is in showing that any concept of 
geographical description that fails to embrace 
the slum kitchen as well as the farmhouse, the 
factory as well as the field, is a concept which 
is dangerously restrictive. Films which were 
often depressing and even sordid showed the 
British people emerging from their adversities 
with strength, dignity and often a wry and 
characteristic humour. 

In the handling of such subject-matter the 
influence of Flaherty as well as the European 
realists was clearly to be seen and it is signific- 
ant that Grierson invited Flaherty himself to 
come to Britain to present us with a screen 
account of our industrial life. The resulting 
film Industrial Britain still contains the best 
series of portraits any film-maker has given us 
of the skilled craftsmen of our industrial areas 
—the men of the Potteries, of Birmingham 
and of Manchester. Their fine, solid, wisely 
intent faces are seen against a background of 
smoke and steam, of grimy walls and streets 


which no-one previously had seen as worthy 
subject-matter for the artist’s camera. Yet 
Flaherty extracted from this material, with its 
receding and greying perspectives, its wan 
sunlight coming back from damp roof or wet 
puddle, an aspect of Britain which was a 
revelation. 

Perhaps no film has better represented the 
relationship between the British scene and the 
British way of life than Industrial Britain. 
Viewed today, twenty years after its making, 
the pattern it reveals is still meaningful, its 
integration of old and new neither sentiment- 
ally romantic nor speciously optimistic. I sus- 
pect that no single film has had more influence 
on British film-makers than this one and the 
wisdom of Grierson’s invitation to this great 
teacher is made clear in many industrial shots 
and sequences still reaching our screens. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
Industrial Britain was the way 1n which through 
Flaherty’s eyes we were enabled to see the 
often forbidding shapes of our industrial land- 
scape in the true richness of their human 
associations. Yet this did not mean that the 
more traditional examination of the beauties 


The G.P.O. Film Unit made films before the war on communications and industry, introducing experi- 
mental techniques in the relation of picture and sound. In Night Mail (Basil Wright and Harry 
Watt, 1936) verse by W. H. Auden and music by Benjamin Britten reflected the rhythm of the wheels 
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Coalface (Alberto Cavalcanti, 1936) was made in the same technical tradition as Night Mail. 
Its music and verse by Britten and Auden took the form of an oratorio dedicated to coal-mining, 
but in this case the music and voices were accompanied by spoken statistics about British mining 


of the British countryside came to an end. 
Indeed the British ‘pastoral’ film reached 
something of a climax in the later years of 
World War IT. 

To deal with this part of the documentary 
story it is necessary to make a leap forward in 
time and to consider the part that the film was 
able to play in persuading Britain and her 
allies of the importance of the agricultural 
community. As always in wartime the farmer 
came into his own. It was necessary that the 
spirit of the farming community should be 
stimulated by some public account of the vital 
role of the farmer and necessary too that the 
worker in the factory and the fighting man at 
his post should develop a sense of the relation- 
ship between the obvious war-winning charac- 
ter of his highly publicized work and the less 
glamorous production of food in the fields and 
market-gardens. 

Under the joint auspices of the Ministry of 
Information and the Ministry of Agriculture a 
series of films was launched each of which told 
the simple story of the farming seasons of the 
year—Winter on the Farm, Spring on the Farm, 
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Summer on the Farm and The Crown of the Year. 
These films, to which the principal creative 
contribution was made by Ralph Keene, by 
no means displayed a conventional ‘pretty- 
pretty’ attitude towards the wonders of 
Nature. Although each single scene was beau- 
tifully and sensitively photographed and the 
scenes were edited into a most moving pattern, 
the problems, the hardships and, most of all, 
the modern scientific advances in the farmer’s 
way of life were given full representation. 
This group of films was followed by one 
with a not dissimilar purpose. In the Pattern 
of Britain series a first attempt was made to 
examine each area of the British Isles in terms 
of the overall pattern of life to be found there. 
The emphasis continued to be agricultural but 
those other industries which had their roots 
in the local soil also found a place. A selection 
of titles from this series gives an impression of 
the subject-matter covered. Crofters, The 
Grassy Shires, The Fens, North-East Corner and 
Downlands. Each made its contribution to a 
new composite screen-portrait of contempor- 
ary Britain. Apart from the value of these 
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ove and below) A Diary for Timothy (1945) was Humphrey Jennings’ last film about wartime 
Britain. Written by E. M. Forster, it took the form of a diary of the last few months of hostilities address- 
ed to a baby born in 1944. Jennings died in an accident whilst working on a film in Greece in 1950 
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films in reminding us of the balance of our 
national economy they served to tell us in 
Britain many things about ourselves of which 
we as well as the world needed to be reminded. 
It is significant that this style of official film- 
making survived the transition from war to 
peace and those films in the series that were 
made in the later months of the war seemed to 
herald a healthy national self-consciousness 
that it was hoped would stand us in good 
stead in the peacetime trials to come. 

There was another type of documentary 
film which proved of wartime value. It had 
its origin in the middle and late thirties when 
John Grierson had gathered around him a 
number of young men from an assortment of 
artistic fields, some of whom were to become 
famous for reasons other than their film- 
making. 

In particular there were W. H. Auden, 
Benjamin Britten and William Coldstream 
and, guiding them in their film apprentice- 
ship, Alberto Cavalcanti who had come from 
Paris to teach an imaginative approach to 
sound-track similar to the one Flaherty had 
taught in pictures. Out of the work of this 
group and with the help of some of the earlier 
members of Grierson’s Unit came films like 
Coalface and Night Mail. The new characteris- 
tics of these films sprang from an awareness of 
the philosophies as well as the tragedies of the 
industrial revolution and a sense of the poeti- 
cal overtones that might arise from them. The 
films themselves sometimes adopted a musical 
structure, deriving something here from the 
symphonic form of Song of Ceylon, and ex- 
ploring the contrapuntal possibilities between 
picture and sound-track (itself often a com- 
plex of verse, dialogue, commentary, music 
and natural sounds). 

In Night Mail Auden’s rhythmical verse 
commentary, which accompanies the Post 
Office Special across the border into Scotland, 
has become world-famous. Less well-known 
is the staccato chanting which accompanies 
the grim labours of the miners in Coalface. 
Both experiments represent, however, an 
attempt to find an evocative relationship be- 
tween Britain and British industry, to achieve 
an integration which would show the machine, 
not as something alien and superimposed but 
something which had grown from the British 
soil. The films sought to break down the 
spiritual isolation of industry, a necessary task 
which still today challenges the documentary 
film-maker. 

A young film-maker of the Grierson group, 
Humphrey Jennings, was particularly seized 
with the excitement of this new film world. 
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His previous twin interests had been in 
1gth-century industrial history and in sur- 
realism. He was a member of the Post Office 
Film Unit when in wartime it became The 
Crown Film Unit and it was when the threat 
to Britain seemed most menacing that he 
directed the film Listen to Britain. It was a film 
which showed the British people—the house- 
wives, the coalminers, the engine-drivers and 
the farmers—working under the threat of 
bombing and invasion yet preserving their 
traditional skills and humours. The diverse 
and scattered episodes of the film were held 
together by skilful editing and particularly by 
a brilliant sound-track which consisted for the 
most part of the street and factory sounds of 
everyday made evocative and often deeply 
moving by the associations which the film 
gave them. 

It was a film which required an imaginative 
assessment and I am ashamed to read again 
my own contemporary criticism of it as being 
too dilettante for those martial days. Fortun- 
ately audiences all over the world knew better 
and the film made many new friends for 
Britain, particularly in North America, at a 
time when they were badly needed. When 
the war was drawing to its end Humphrey 
Jennings made Duary for Timothy. Again he 
sought to examine the British wartime scene 
and spirit but now the shape of peace bulked 
large and Diary for Timothy with its commen- 
tary by E. M. Forster found hope of the 
burgeoning in peace of the traditional British 
virtues that the film so graphically depicted 
in time of war. Jennings was to return in 
further films to his theme of the ‘wholeness’ of 
British life in all its manifold, agricultural, 
industrial and domestic aspects until his 
philosophy reached what was to be its final 
statement in Family Portrait made for the Fes- 
tival of Britain in 1950. Shortly afterwards he 
died accidentally while at work on a film in 
Greece. 

Jennings understood better than any other 
documentary film-maker the strong but 
intangible bonds that join the people of 
Britain to their soil. He understood that these 
bonds were compounded of no single element 
but that the mixture of fact and fancy, truth 
and legend, prose and poetry which had gone 
into them was itself the raw material of a new 
kind of film-making. He understood that the 
film is unique in its ability to integrate a 
variety of elements, aural and visual, into a 
rich emotional pattern, and a perfect instru- 
ment therefore at the service of geography in 
the highest and widest sense of that much- 
abused word. 


A New Look at 


Roman Britain 


by LEONARD COTTRELL 


The author, who is one of the most widely travelled writers on the B.B.C. staff, has written and 
produced many dramatic and documentary feature programmes for both sound broadcasting and tele- 


viston. History and archaeology are his chief interests ; 


among the books that he has written on 


archaeological subjects are The Lost Pharaohs, Life under the Pharaohs and The Bull of Minos 


INTEREST in the Roman antiquities of Britain 
has probably never been greater than it is 
today. The slightest discovery usually obtains 
press notice; and the thousands who queued 
patiently to see the London Mithraeum are 
sufficient indication of the curiosity aroused 
by a major find. In the spring of 1956 the 
B.B.C. broadcast a series of coordinated talks 
and features on the subject which aroused 
such interest that the new edition of the 
Ordnance Survey Map of Roman Britain 
sold more copies in a month than the previous 
edition sold in a year. 

I was asked to contribute three programmes 
to this series, in the preparation of which I 
covered roughly 3500 miles by road. The 
material presented in the broadcast ‘features’, 
and much more beside, is included in my 
recently published book, Seeing Roman Britain. 

My journeys took me to Roman towns, 
villas, forts, settlements, and to scores of local 
museums; and wherever possible I followed 
the line of the original Roman roads, where 
they were still passable. 

For the purpose of this brief article I can 
take only a few examples selected partly for 
their archaeological importance but mainly 
for the interest or beauty of the country 
in which they lie. 

North-west to London and beyond the Wat- 
ling Street, still one of the busiest trunk-roads 
in Britain, runs, as straight as a Legionary’s 
spear, through the Kentish hopfields from 
Canterbury and other Roman sites nearer the 
coast. This is probably the route which 
Julius Caesar took in 54 B.c. and Claudius 
nearly a century later. The bombing of Can- 
terbury, though it destroyed some of the city’s 
finest mediaeval monuments, led to some of 
the most interesting discoveries of Roman re- 
mains. The most remarkable are the founda- 
tions of a great theatre, with walls at least 
twelve feet thick and a diameter estimated at 
250 feet. It stood where Watling Street joins 
St Margaret’s Street a little to the south of 
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the Roman city centre. Cois found on the 
site indicate that it was built in the reign of 
Trajan or Hadrian, sometime between a.D. 
98 and 138. 

In 1954, near the city wall north of the 
Riding Gate, Mr Sheppard Frere and his 
fellow-archaeologists unearthed the founda- 
tions of a substantial Roman gatehouse. In 
the following year, excavations in the car- 
park of the Royal Fountain Hotel disclosed 
the corner of a large cold bath at the north 
end, and part of a large town-house which 
lasted from the late Ist century A.D. to the 
late 4th or early 5th, a period as long as that 
which separates us from Oliver Cromwell. 
There is also a well-preserved hypocaust, pro- 
bably for the heating of a Roman bath, with 
a good mosaic pavement, underneath the 
temporary shops in Butchery Lane. This will 
almost certainly remain open for public 
inspection. 

Five Roman roads left Canterbury, of 
which one ran via the Queningate to the port 
of Rutupiae (Richborough). Marked A257 
and signposted “‘to Sandwich”’, it leaves from 
Lower Bridge Street; and after making a 
short detour around the gateway of St 
Augustine’s Abbey follows the wall of the 
prison to where a small finger-post points to 
St Martin’s Church. This little side-lane 
leads to one of the most ancient and historic 
churches in the British Isles. When St 
Augustine came to England in the 6th 
century he undoubtedly used this tiny 
building which had been restored before his 
time for Queen Bertha; within its walls her 
husband, Ethelbert, King of Kent, was bap- 
tized. Its history may go back even further 
than that; some authorities suggest that the 
church may be associated with the Roman 
Christians and St Martin of Tours. 

Continuing along the Sandwich road, 
through villages of time-weathered brick such 
as Littlebourne and Ash, another narrow lane 
to the left leads to Richborough Castle. It 
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Bombing in World War II revealed remarkable 
Roman remains in Canterbury ; many will have to be 
covered over again by buildings and in some cases ex- 
cavation 1s prevented by the need to leave such things 
as modern drainpipes and foundations undisturbed. 
(Above) The tessellated floor of a house partly 
uncovered in a cellar in Butchery Lane, Canterbury. 
(Left) A fragment of the great theatre which has 
been exposed among the foundations of modern houses. 
(Opposite, top) Rutupiae (Richborough Castle) on 
the Kentish coast. The walls of the castellum, 
460 feet long and 22 feet high, stretch from behind 
the house on the right to the end of the line of 
trees on the left. Now six miles from the sea, it 
was approached in Roman times by the channel which 
separated the Isle of Thanet from the mainland. 
(Opposite, below) An air view of Maiden Castle, 
the vast Iron-Age earthwork near Dorchester which 
encloses an area two-thirds of a mile by a third. 
The “‘hornwork’’ outer bastions protecting its west- 
ern entrance show clearly in this photograph. The 
end Legion, Augusta; under Vespasian captured it 
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stands on a flat knoll about eighty feet above 
the meadowland which stretches uninter- 
uptedly to the sea-coast six miles away. 
From the clipped turf surrounded by neat 
Office of Works fencing rise the three sur- 
viving flint walls of Rutupiae, for nearly four 
centuries the principal southern port of 
Roman Britain. For generations of Romans, 
their wives and children, Rutupiae was their 
first sight of Britain—and their last. Claudius 
and Vespasian came this way and warships 
anchored near the walls which the sea 
washed, where now are only reedy meadows. 

Rutupiae was one of the principal supply- 
bases from which the Claudian invasion of 
Britain was launched in a.p. 43. The early 
stages of the conquest were accomplished by 
four Legions and their auxiliary troops, who 
fanned out across the country: Vespasian led 
the 2nd, Augusta, to the west; the gth went 
north towards Lincoln; the 14th, Gemina, and 
the 2oth marched north-westward along the 
line of the Watling Street. I tried as far as 
possible to follow the three prongs of this fork 
in my own explorations, using the original 
Roman roads built by the invaders as they 
advanced into unconquered Britain. 

For me, the most romantic stretch of 
Vespasian’s westward route lies near the 
Blandford road (A354) a few miles west of 
Salisbury. The best place to see it is at a 
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point about a quarter of a mile along a by- 
lane which branches off southward from the 
Blandford road leading towards Cranbourne. 
Looking eastward one sees first the line of the 
embankment or agger, ruler-straight and very 
high, stretched across the open grassland and 
skirting a belt of conifers about half a mile 
away. To enhance the impression of age and 
mystery there is a group of Iron-Age tumuli 
on the left of the agger, which were old even 
when Vespasian passed this way. 

This stretch of Wiltshire downland beside 
the Blandford road can stir the blood like the 
distant echo of trumpets; it is one with 
Mycenae’s Lion Gate, with the wild asphodel 
springing from the worn stones of Knossos, 
with the grey bulk of Tiryns in the morning 
light of the Peloponnese. Here one breathes 
the air, not of England, not even of Britain, 
but of prehistoric Europe. 

Near Dorchester (the Roman Durnovaria) 
lies an Iron-Age fortress of such massive size 
and complication that it can be compared 
with the Pyramids of Egypt. The amount of 
man-power represented by. these colossal 
embankments, built in a series of concentric 
rings, enclosing an area two-thirds of a mile 
in length, overpowers the imagination. Ovoid 
in plan, the concentric ramparts, some of 
them over a hundred feet high, follow the 
line of the hill-top. So sweet are the lines that 
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(Opposite and below) The Roman theatre at Verulamium near St Albans is the only one in B 
have been completely excavated. It stands beside the line of Watling Street, with a tempi 
tt and the forum close by. Verulamium was a commercial centre of considerable size and i 


they remind one of the functional stream- 
lining of a ship or aircraft, and the lovely 
symmetry of the east entrance, with its pro- 
jecting ““hornwork” outer bastions, is clearly 
the product of a fine intelligence, a Vauban 
of the Iron Age. 

Thanks to the excavations of Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler, it is now certain that Maiden 
Castle was one of the forts which Vespasian 
stormed and took on his way westward. 
Dramatic evidence of the battle was un- 
earthed near the east gate: burned huts, and 
skeletons of slain warriors hurriedly buried in 
the chalk. Many of the bones still showed 
the cuts made by the Legionaries’ swords, and 
one defender had a Roman ballista-bolt 
embedded in his vertebra. It had entered 
Srom the front, which gives some impression of 
the penetrative power ofthe Roman spring- 
guns, the artillery of the period. 

The north-westerly line of the Roman 
advance is marked by numerous forts, towns 
and way-stations. St Albans (Verulamium), 
has a well-preserved section of the city wall; 
and recent excavations behind the car-park 
near the Roman Museum have disclosed re- 
mains of a substantial building which stood 
near the Forum. Excavations in the south- 
eastern sector of the city have revealed that 


the streets were laid out in the usual ‘gridiron’ 
pattern ; shops have been found, together with 
villas and a temple. Other excavations car- 
ried out in 1955-56 have brought to light a 
row of houses facing a Roman street. There 
were three large town-houses of the bungalow 
type, with tessellated floors and internal walls 
of clay and timber. Work on Roman Verula- 
mium is continuing, largely with the help of 
enthusiastic voluntary workers. 

The pride of Roman Verulamium remains, 
of course, the superb theatre, just inside the 
gates of Gorhambury Park, the only com- 
pletely excavated example of its kind in the 
British Isles. Here one may see part of the 
stage and even the pavement of the actors’ 
dressing-rooms. And there is also the beauti- 
fully arranged museum, near the church, 
containing some of the finest Roman pave- 
ments ever found in this country. 

Following the north-westerly route of the 
Legions, along the Watling Street, one comes 
at last to the tiny hamlet of High Cross, in 
Staffordshire, site of the Roman station of 
Venonae, where the Fosse Way crosses the 
Watling Street, on its way to Leicester 

Ratae) and Lincoln (Lindum). A little 
further north-west lies Letocetum, another 
Roman posting-station at the village of Wall, 


At Letocetum (Wall, in Staffordshire), a way-station on Watling Street, are the remains of well- 
preserved public baths. The pillars supported the floor which was warmed by hot air from below 
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(Above) Watling Street ends at Uriconium 
(Wroxeter, Shropshire), within sight of Wrekin 
Hill—a splendid city which kept watch over the 
Welsh Marches. (Right) The Romans guard- 
ing their newly won territories surrounded them- 
selves with a degree of civilized comfort that 
must have contrasted strangely with the barb- 
arian wastes around them. This 2nd-century 
pottery bowl which was found at Uriconium, 
with its decoration of vine-leaves, sphinxes, 
sea-horses and hounds, was made at Lezoux in 
Central Gaul by a potter named Attius whose 
mark has been stamped on the rim of the base 
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just south of Lichfield. 

Behind some cottages in a field is a group 
of well-preserved public baths, with their 
hypocausts, furnace-chamber, cement-lined 
plunge-baths, and falaestra or exercise- 
ground. Since I first saw these remains 
twenty years ago the excavations have been 
greatly extended and the buildings are well 
cared for by the National Trust. But much 
more of this way-station, where the Roman 
couriers changed horses, remains to be dis- 
covered when funds are available. 

Midland archaeologists such as Mr Graham 
Webster and Mr Adrian Oswald have recent- 
ly been active in this area, once described by 
a leading antiquarian as “archaeologically a 
barren waste’. Among the Roman stations 
which are known from the Antonine Itinerary 
(a Roman route-book) are Manduessedum 
and Pennocrucium. The first has been 
identified with Mancetter in Warwickshire 
now scheduled by the Ministry of Works as 
an ancient monument) and the other is 
almost certainly Stretton Bridge, a rectangu- 
lar enclosure identified from the air by Dr 
J. K. St Joseph and subsequently tested by 
digging. Other military remains have been 
found, but all are small marching-camps or 
temporary forts. One has been identified at 
Metchley, near the Queen Elizabeth Hospital 
on the outskirts of Birmingham, and another 
at Ashwood Heath near Kingswinford. These 
were all established, says Mr T. F. Wright, in 
the late forties or early fifties a.p. But much 
remains to be learned about the progress of 
the 14th and 2oth Legions who we know came 
this way. No Legionary fortress correspond- 
ing to Lincoln or Gloucester has yet been 
found to indicate more precisely their course 
and progress. Again, there are a number of 
fine Iron-Age hill-fortresses in the Midlands, 
corresponding to Maiden Castle in Dorset. 
Surely similar battles must have taken place 
in the Midlands? If such hill-forts as Bredon, 
Wychbury Hill near Stourbridge, and British 
Camp, Malvern, were subjected to the same 
intensive investigation some interesting evi- 
dence might be found. But excavating a large 
hill-fort is a lengthy and costly process. 

Relics of the 14th Legion have been found 
at Uriconium (Wroxeter) in Shropshire, a 
site which has stirred generations of visitors. 
The poet Housman saw the “‘forest fleece”’ of 
Wenlock Edge heaving under an autumn 
gale. 

*Twould blow like this through holt and hanger 

When Uricon the city stood, 

*Tis the old wind in the old anger 

But then it threshed another wood. 
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From the Watling Street, a few miles 
beyond Wellington, a by-lane leads to the 
site. The ruins lie in open fields, with the 
solitary Wrekin Hill thrusting up on the east, 
and the forested crest of Wenlock Edge away 
to the west. A mighty fragment of the basilica 
dominates the scene; and at its feet lie paved 
streets and the foundations of houses, shops and 
baths. The excellent little museum, recently 
restored and re-arranged with great skill and 
taste, contains, among other things, the great 
inscription recording the erection of the 
Forum in A.D. 130 under the Emperor 
Hadrian. The lettering has a nobility which 
brings readily to mind the magnificence of 
the building which it crowned. 

Of all my memories of Roman Britain— 
Hadrian’s Wall snaking across the Northum- 
berland Fells, the military base of Corstopitum 
(Corbridge) behind the Wall, the Legionary 
fortress of Caerleon on the Usk, and the 
lonely auxiliary forts guarding the mountain 
passes of Wales—Uriconium remains the 
strongest and most vivid. I saw it last on a 
gusty autumn day, and some of the melan- 
choly which Housman felt caught hold of me, 
as it has so many pilgrims to Uriconium. 

One sees it first as the base-camp of the 14th 
and 2oth Legions, moving on towards Chester 
in the early stages of the occupation. One 
sees it as it must have been throughout the 
three peaceful centuries when, as Sir Winston 
Churchill has written, “Britain, reconciled to 
the Roman system, enjoyed in many respects 
the happiest, most comfortable, and most 
enlightened times its inhabitants have had.” 
Then it all ended, not suddenly and dramatic- 
ally, but by a slow process of disintegration. 
Romano-British civilization perished like 
the outer branch of a tree, the root of 
which was Rome. When the root began to 
decay, the branch withered and eventually 
died. 

A Welsh poet named Llywarc Hen wrote 
a poem about the last days of the ““White City 
in the Valley”, home of Kyndylan, probably 
the last of its rulers. He tells of the city 
standing in silent desolation “without fire, 
without light, without song”’. 

It was this impression which remained in 
my mind as I climbed into the driving-seat 
and headed south along the Watling Street. 
The Wrekin stood like a black cone against 
the fading sky and the wind buffeted my little 
car. 

The wind it plies the saplings double, 

It blows so hard ’twill soon be done. 

Today the Roman and his trouble 

Are ashes under Uricon . 


Forests for the News 
I. Newfoundland > 


by JOHN USBORNE 


In this and a succeeding article Mr Usborne reports on the relationship between a large industrial 
corporation and two environments in which it operates : Newfoundland and Tennessee. Many articles 


in this Magazine have described such relationships in mining and oil-production. 


Timber-cutting 


might seem to fall into the same category of exploitation; Mr Usborne explains why it need not 


I rLew three times last August over the 
interior of Newfoundland, and each time I 
cast my mind back to those days when I first 
knew I was to be the guest of Bowaters in 
North America. Like many of the less en- 
lightened public, I took exception to those 
advertisements which seemed to glory in the 
wilful destruction of forests, and I was worried 
as to how, without offending my generous 
hosts, I was to express my disapproval. I am 
not one to overestimate the cultural value of 
the world’s newsprint and I still wince a little 
at the felling of any tree. It had struck me 
- that, on the whole, Bowaters were running 
fair to being enemies of the kind of civilization 
I liked to dream of. Ten acres of forest, I had 
once learned, were harvested for each issue of 
the Sunday edition of the New York Times. 

I have just used the word “harvested”. It 
was quite inadvertent. Had I written that 
sentence this time last year I would have 
written “destroyed” or, more dramatically, 
“wiped out”. Harvested is the word, and I 
- saw that vividly as I flew from Deer Lake by 
miniature seaplane to Hare Bay, about 140 
miles due north. On my first flight in New- 
foundland, from Gander in the east to 
Stephenville on the west coast, I was only 
dumbfounded. The general impression is 
that the island is a monstrous concatenation 
of coniferous forest and lake, of considerably 
varying size and quality, so lightly punctu- 
ated with signs of human coexistence as to 
count man virtually non-existent. I saw two 


~ or three great boom-floats of cut logs 


amounting to perhaps altogether 3000 trees. 
But how, I asked myself, could man, as at 
present distributed, make so much as a dent 
in this vast, thick, bristly carpet in a month 
of Sundays? 

Between that flight and the next I spent 
over a week grounded in and around Corner 
Brook, Newfoundland’s “‘second city’’, mill- 
site and headquarters of the whole Bowater 


island enterprise. From the ground, as one 
watches the cutting and sees the mountainous 
twin log-piles near the mill and reads the daily 
bulletins of output, one again wonders a little 
if man is not perhaps being rather beastly to 
Newfoundland for the sake of the Daily 
Mirror and the News of the World and their 
American counterparts. But this mood is 
becoming rare. Airborne once more, one is 
reasonably detached and objective. The 
forests are untidy. Nature up here, if left to 
herself, is criminally profligate. Now one 
could see that they were right when they said 
that the greatest kindness which could be 
done to most of Newfoundland’s forests was 
to cut them down and clear them up and let 
them grow again clean and healthy. My six- 
day tour of the Bowater limits, a small sample 
of their 11,000 square miles of timberland 
ownership or concessions in the northern 
peninsula, was to bring this home to me with 
great emphasis. 

In the Woods Department of the Mill at 
Corner Brook I had learned how to read an 
air-photograph of forests through a stereo- 
scope. Staring down now from the little red 
seaplane I saw the trees almost as I had done 
through those glasses. In the office I had 
watched an expert focus on a grey blob and 
say, after a few seconds: “Five-year regenera- 
tion after 100 per cent burn—chiefly balsam 
fir—should make ten cords by the year 
2000,” or “Overmature white spruce, slight 
bug-kill, eight cords, wrong side of the 
watershed”. From the plane, though I could 
not offer such professional prognosis, I could 
tell fertile from infertile woods, overmature 
from immature, blowdowns from bug-kills, 
cutovers from burnovers, and the first im- 
pression of overabundant resources was 
confirmed. 

We had had to wait for three days for the 
weather to clear for safe flying and we even- 
tually did the 140 miles to Hare Bay, within 
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forty miles of Newfoundland’s most northerly 
point, in one hour and twenty-five minutes. 
Along the shores of Hare Bay live about 750 
people. Main Brook, the Bowater depot 
settlement for the White Bay forests, has 
about twenty-five families, neatly set out 
along the inlet shore in well-built, mainly 
two-storey villas. Behind and away to the 
west are forest and lake and stream and, if 
one stares hard, the odd track leading 
through strangely pink-and-white treeless- 
ness, and vanishing periodically into that 
familiar gun-metal-grey quilt of virgin 
denseness. ; 

Ches Granville, Bowater’s superintendent 
and head scaler for that area, is one of the 
most remarkable men I’ve ever known. If he 
were not, both in his red ‘pickup’ truck and 
on foot, one of the most mobile of men, I 
should describe him as rocklike. Though 
descended from a long line of Dorset and 
Grand Banks fishermen he seems to symbolize 
those great northern forests, solid as the bed- 
rock that the tree-roots fasten to, stocky as the 
stump of a patriarchal spruce. His eyes, 
like the topmost branches of the spruces and 
firs that catch as they sway in the wind the 
glint of the sun, are the mirrors of his young- 
old, volatile mind. I have rarely met any- 
one so obviously delighted with his job. Hav- 
ing emigrated as a youth to Pennsylvania for 
the big money and the bright lights, he re- 
turned after eight years to his beloved forests 
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and was soon ‘scaling’, i.e. measuring and 
valuing the cut wood in the cord (a cord is 
a stack of 128 cubic feet roughly four feet by 
four by eight), for Bowaters in the White Bay 
district. The trees are naturally enough his 
chief concern and he is pleased to do what he 
can for the prosperity of his firm. “They look 
after us’, he says in his Newfoundland bro- 
gue, “‘terrible well’. And when he showed 
me round the cottage that his wife keeps so 
neat in spite of the piles of books, he paid 
tribute to the paternalism which underlies all 
Bowater undertakings, however remote. But 
his real happiness lies in the fact that the wel- 
fare of the forest as he sees it corresponds to 
the broadly commercial policy of his em- 
ployers. ‘“‘Tisn’t right”, he said, as he 
junketed me through the woods in the pickup, 
“tisn’t right not to fell a tree when it’s mature. 
I’m telling you it’s sad that we’re short of 
labour to keep pace with the trees. Look!” 
and the pickup stopped almost in its own 
length. “Look!” and he pointed to an area 
of about fifty acres in which every tree was 
well over fifty feet and stone dead. “Terrible 
unkind,” he commented. “‘D’you know that 
bug-kill hardly ever hits an immature wood ? 
We must clear that lot up quick or lose it all.” 
He felt for and with the trees; he glowed with . 
happiness at a healthy regeneration, and I 
shall never forget the look on his face when 
he handled young seedlings that pushed their 
heads above the rank grasses. Ches loved 
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By courtesy of the Bowater Organi zat 
At the height of the season the Bowater Organization has over 
a hundred logging-camps in Newfoundland. Many, such as this 
at Hawkes Bay, are semi-permanent. They are surprisingly 
comfortable and the food is carefully designed to keep up the 
energy of the woodsmen, who live in them during the week. At 
weekends they return to the main depot-settlements which are 
their headquarters during the season. At the end of the season 
or when they have earned as much as they want—they 
average $18 a day—they leave the forests for thetr own homes 


sborne 

A pulpwood cutter in the forest near Hawkes Bay, Newfound- 
land. He has bought his own power-saw for $250 with a down- 
payment out of his savings. By 1.30 p.m. when the photograph was 
taken he had cut $17 worth of wood. On some days he was earning 
as much as $40 a day. The petrol-driven power-saw 15 quickly 
taking the place of the old bow- or buck-saw and it 1s reckoned 
that output per man can rise by about a third as a result 


Part of the Bowater Hare Bay concession which had been ‘cle 
cut’ the previous year. Natural regeneration 1s taking pl 
from the fir- or spruce-cones on the ground cut over and fr 
occasional conifers purposely left as parents. The stumps 
birch which suffers from the sudden exposure caused by cutt 
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urtesy of the Bowater Organization 
Pulpwood is transported by water, road or rail and sometimes all three. Near the mill in a quiet part 
of the waters of the Humber Arm, an inlet on the west coast of Newfoundland, it is gathered into booms 
of up to 1500-cord capacity from which it 1s carried to the giant log-piles or fed direct to the mill 


and seemed to understand the whole ecology 
of those woods. 

That evening he took Max Vardy, the 
visiting Bowater official, and me out fishing 
at a secret fishing-hole he had discovered 
twenty miles into what was until very re- 
cently virgin forest. With two rods and wet 
fly, in forty minutes we caught nineteen 
very sizeable lake trout, two of which we ate 
for breakfast the next day, a treat which for 
about two-and-a-half summer months those 

‘lucky Bowater folk can give themselves any 
morning they choose, so fish-rich are their 
lakes and streams. If there is anything to put 
misgivings into the blissful heart of Ches 
Granville, it is the thought of the wide 
Canadian highway which will soon take the 
place of some of the rough but serviceable 
country main-roads. “Seems terrible to me’, 
he said, as he backed his truck up from the 
fishing-hole over rutted, rocky ground that 
had but a few days before nourished virgin 
spruce, ‘‘that any year now we shall have fat 
Cadillacs up here and delectable vacation 
cabins and rich guys smoking big cigars as 
they fish the blessed place dry.” 

The next morning he drove us the thirty 
or so miles through the forest south-west down 
the Beaver Brook valley past the southern tip 
of Ten Mile Lake to a point where we could 
independently reach St Genevieve Bay to the 
north and the two-house settlement of the 
same name. It was a memorable drive, for 
Ches, hating me to leave his woods without 
seeing everything, kept stopping—always 
suddenly—to jump out and, if the show was 
obvious, say nothing, but listen to me gasping 
with delight, and if not, dart off the track and 
pick me a flower or fruit; to point to a slate- 
coloured Junco bird or a rare patch of white 
Rosebay, to hurtle over a ‘barren’ to gather 
Newfoundland’s great autumn delicacy, 
Bake-apples, to pluck the beautiful Pitcher 
flower. ‘‘Photograph that”, he would say, 
and stop dead by a clear-cut patch carpeted 
with rose-pink Rosebay. ‘“‘And that’’, as we 
drew up a few feet from a colourful pair of 
rock-blasters on the new road, sending clouds 
of limestone dust into the sun-drenched air. 

There are many men of Ches Granville’s 
stamp in those northern forests, though few 
as articulately devoted to their environment. 
Like hundreds along that rugged west coast, 
Abe Gibbons, of St Genevieve, had left the 
family fishing business for the safer, more 
settled and more profitable pulpwood busi- 
ness. Now, at thirty-one, Bowaters’ con- 
tractor for harvesting and loading the pulp- 
wood onto the big tug-towed coastal barges 
or filling the booms that will be towed as they 


float, he is making more money than, without 
roads and an accessible shopping resort, he 
knows what to do with. The same, to a 
slightly lesser degree, goes for his younger 
brothers, James and Roy, who live with 
James’s wife in the other house of St Gene- 
vieve. Abe, like Ches, had seen the bright 
lights and the fleshpots. He, also, loved the 
northern woods too much to be tempted 
away. I asked him what in particular pleased 
him about his life in St Genevieve. He is 
a quiet, impassive man and took time to 
answer. “I guess’, he said at last, “I like 
being with the men—I employ ninety in 
winter for cutting and forty-five for hauling— 
in the woods. I like the woods in winter. 
Winter’s grand. Good air, and the wife and 
I can get to St Anthony by snowmobile. 
Can’t get there in the summer. I like shooting 
tern; that’s our best sport. No, I wouldn’t 
want to be anywhere else”. Though the 
Gibbons family are so remote from what most 
people term civilization, many sophisticated 
European housewives would be impressed by 
their range of modern aids and gadgets. 
They generate their own electricity with a 
motor sent from Coventry. In view of the 
length and strength of winter they do not 
need refrigerators, but they have modern 
American washing-machines and_ kitchen 
fittings first seen in the advertisements which 
both families read so avidly in Canadian and 
American magazines. The one serious lack, 
Abe Gibbons confessed, was a school or at 
least some teachers for the four small 
children. 

All the day which I spent at St Genevieve, 
seven of Abe’s men were helping the crew of 
the big barge to finish loading up the 2000 or 
so cords which had been waiting in the booms 
since the Spring Run. Most of the rest of his 
men had for the summer months been back 
at their ‘outports’ with the fishing or possibly 
farming or even doing nothing but enjoy the 
good money they had earned in the woods 
during the late fall and winter. They would 
be back in a few weeks and Abe was already 
impatient to see them and to watch their 
breath in the frozen air and hear their power- 
saws rip up the silence and watch the trees 
topple and crash by broad swathes through 
the forest. 

Early the next morning, a few minutes after 
the barge began its thirty-six-hour coasting to 
Corner Brook, we began our eight-hour 
journey by tug, jeep, motor-boat and pickup 
truck to Hawkes Bay, forty miles, as the crow 
flies, south-west. 

The Hawkes Bay settlement of about forty 
families owes its existence entirely to 
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The Siting of Atomic Plants 
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The Atomic Energy Authority's principal research station at Harwell, 
te site of the 


led the Authority to choose Winfrith Heath as the 


story. By far the greatest part of the demand 
will come from the nuclear power programme. 
When launched in 1955 this provided for 
twelve nuclear power stations supplying 
electricity to be completed by 1965. By the 
end of last year, however, recent events— 
particularly the cutting off of oil supplies and 
the success of Calder Hall—had convinced 
the authorities that it was not sufficiently 
ambitious, and in January the Chairman of 
the Central Electricity Authority announced 
that it was to be both expanded and acceler- 
ated. It is possible, therefore, that instead of 
twelve we may have to accommodate twenty 
of these establishments. 

They will, of course, to a large extent take 
the place of the normal—or rather old- 
fashionei—type of generating stations which 
would otherwise have to be built to meet the 
increasing demand for electricity. Con- 
sequently the total area they will cover may 
not be much greater than would have been 
covered in any case. 

But whereas the old type of power station 
can be put up almost anywhere, preferably 
in a built-up area near a coal-field (which 
does not give offence to anyone), the new 
type is, to say the least of it, extremely 
‘choosy’ about its site. Although the Central 
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By courtesy of- Assoc 
An artist's impression of the nuclear power station under construction at Berkeley, when completed. 
Unobjectionable in an industrial area, such buildings are out of place in rural surroundings— 
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a field so as to preserve the view from Eng- 
land’s oldest mhabited castle, there was no 
serious opposition. At Inkley Point, Somerset, 
at the time of writing, the consent of the 
planning authority was still awaited and this 
was also the case at Hunterston, Ayrshire. 
Meanwhile no doubt the coast is being 
combed by the C.E.A.’s technicians for other 
salubrious spots away from the crowd, of the 
kind many of us look for on our holiday. 

We have been speaking so far only of adver- 
tised projects. What other atomic schemes 
are being hatched in those back rooms, or 
what further pleasant backwaters or deserted 
beaches are being earmarked at this moment 
for their fulfilment, probably only a few 
scientists know. 

Nobody questions the need for such pro- 
jects, and few people are in a position to do 
so. We have to take them on trust and it may 
well be that time will vindicate them. But if 
the cost of each is another Winfrith or another 
Bradwell, the price of progress is going to be 
high indeed in terms of what makes England 
a country I for one want to live in. 

What can be done about it? Before trying 
to answer this question it will be as well to 
examine what already is being done. 

It has long been an accepted principle of 
all political parties that development should 
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not be allowed to proceed uncontrolled, that 
national planning of the use of land is an 
essential function of any right-minded democ- 
racy. This was the principle that inspired 
notably the Town and Country Planning Act 
of 1947. Among other provisions, the Act 
makes it obligatory for anyone intending to 
build on land or otherwise change its use to 
obtain permission of the local planning 
authority, which in a country district would 
normally ‘be the County Council. 

It also empowers the Minister, if he sees 
fit, to take the decision out of the hands of the 
local authority and either grant or withhold 
permission himself, usually after holding a 
public inquiry. 

The Act further imposes on each local 
authority the duty of preparing a plan of its 
own area on which it marks the uses that it 
considers various parts of it should be put to, 
€.g. to remain undisturbed as farmland or 
open country or as suitable for development 
by industry, etc. This plan is submitted to the 
Minister for approval, and the sum total of 
all such plans, which will eventually cover the 
whole of Britain, constitutes the nearest 
approach we possess to a national plan. Al- 
though necessarily flexible it should reflect 
accurately enough the agreed pattern to be 
aimed at in a foreseeable future. 
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Besides planning permission a would-be 
industrial developer must also obtain a certi- 
ficate from the Board of Trade under the 
Distribution of Industries Act. The Act was 
originally intended to direct industry into de- 
pressed areas, and now that there are no such 
areas it is used for controlling the location of 
new enterprise generally. As certificates are 
never given without prior consultation with 
the central planning authority—that is the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
—it works as an additional check on un- 
controlled development. 

In the case of a power station, the pro- 
cedure is somewhat different, being regulated 
by the Electricity Act. Planning permission 
must still be obtained from the local authori- 
ty, but if it is refused and the applicant 
appeals, or if it is granted and there is an 
objection, it is the Minister of Power who holds 
an enquiry and decides whether or not the 
project should go on. But here again nothing 
is done without consulting the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, and in some 
cases the enquiry is held jointly on behalf of 
the two Ministries, with an inspector from 
each Ministry taking evidence. 

These then are the main safeguards and in 
theory they should be adequate. There is a 


national plan and the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government is its custodian, with 
sufficient legal power to make his will prevail 
over locally taken decisions should he care to 
exercise it. It is mostly, however, from other 
Ministries that he is under pressure; and since 
he has no power over his colleagues, a dis- 
agreement on some planning matter, if it can- 
not be settled either by the permanent offi- 
cials or the two Ministers personally, can only 
be resolved by the Cabinet, who are thus— 
as they should be—the supreme planning 
authority. 

(It is sometimes suggested that this function 
should be exercised by some independent 
authority, but that would be to create a.land 
dictator, who would soon become the equiva- 
lent of a dictator tout « 

And yet there is a widespread impression 
that national planning is non-existent. Often, 
it seems, the defence of the countryside 
against encroachment is left to private indi- 
viduals acting from public spirit and ill able 
to afford either the time or money which cam- 
paigning in such causes costs. Is such an 
impression justified, and how far? 

In fairness to the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, whose business it is to 
weigh the conflicting claims and interpret the 
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set, looking across the Bristol Channel, also proposed as the site for a nucle 


Act, it should be said that the good they do as 
a conserving agency is little advertised, where- 
as any criticism they incur in this respect 
usually receives the fullest publicity. Nobody 
suggests that they carry out their difficult task 
with anything but complete impartiality, 
though my guess would be that tempera- 
mentally the officials of the Ministry are on 
the side of the angels. They are, however, 
handicapped by a number of factors: 

(1) They are usually called on to intervene 
at a fairly late stage, when the interested 
parties are fully and probably publicly com- 
mitted and cannot easily reverse their course. 

(2) They are rightly reluctant to interfere 
with what might be considered purely local 
matters. 

(3) The local planning authorities, who act 
in the first instance as the administrators of 
the Act, are for the most part inclined to 
encourage rather than discourage develop- 
ment, if only in the expectation of an increase 
in revenue; and even when individually they 
are opposed to it they find it difficult to 
resist the pressure from local tradesmen, trades 
unions and so on, if these are in favour of it. 

As regards the first difficulty, one remedy 
would be to insist on much more publicity 
from the start. As it is, anybody seeking a site 
for development, whether for private enter- 
prise or as the representative of a nationalized 
industry or other public authority, goes about 
the business in the utmost secrecy and never 
reveals his plans a day before he has to. In 
this he is usually abetted by the local authori- 
ty, who, if they are in favour of the project, 
have the same reasons for keeping it dark 
from potential objectors until the last possible 
moment. ‘Thus it is only when a detailed 
scheme has been prepared, surveys com- 
pleted, possibly models constructed and much 
time and money spent, that the promoters 
and their official accomplices are obliged to 
show their hand through the matter coming 
up in public meeting for the approval of the 
county or borough council. 

Even then, unless the proposal is contrary 
to the Development Plan of the area, in which 
case it must be notified to the Minister, the 
latter is not necessarily seized of it officially 
and may only become aware of what is hap- 
pening through reading about it in the Press 
or having his attention privately drawn to it. 

If, however, it were obligatory for the local 
planning authority to notify every application 
for planning permission of any importance as 
soon as it was filed, the Ministry would have 
the opportunity of making their views known, 
and bringing their influence to bear, much 
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earlier in the proceedings and before any 
boats had been burnt. 

As regards their reluctance to interfere in 
purely local matters, the men in Whitehall 
are of course quite right; what is needed is a 
new assessment of what is ‘local’ as opposed 
to ‘national’ interest. The Dorset County 
Council took the view that the siting of an 
atomic research station on Winfrith Heath 
was something that. concerned themselves 
alone: if they wanted it they could have it. 
But the Minister rightly decided that the sit- 
ing of the station was a matter of national 
importance and therefore one in which he was 
justified in intervening. 

The same argument, it might be thought, 
should apply to the siting of the nuclear 
power stations. For these, as already ex- 
plained, endanger not only rural amenities, 
but also many parts of the English seaside the 
attractions of which they threaten to destroy. 
This surely is a matter that concerns the whole 
nation and should not be left to the mercy of 
local authorities competent only to defend 
the interests of a section. 

The simplest course, and one which would 
not necessitate any amendment of the law, 
would be for the Minister of Power to .come 
to a working arrangement with the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government under 
which the Central Electricity Authority 
would bind itself not to commence enquiries 
for a new site in any area without prior con- 
sultation with the central planners. This 
would at least ensure that the technicians’ 
searches were guided in a direction the least 
harmful to the rest of the community. 

Failing some such arrangement the only 
answer is the education of the public and 
through them their local representatives. 
When councillors find they lose votes by tak- 
ing the shorter and narrower view there will 
be some hope for what is left of England’s 
countryside. 

Finally, the whole situation would be com- 
pletely transformed for the better if the 
Government would agree to relax the rule, 
which they themselves now admit to be mere- 
ly a sop to public opinion, about the isolation 
of atomic establishments from built-up areas. 
Since it is now officially admitted that these 
are no more dangerous than any other kind of 
factory, common sense suggests siting them 
where they will do least harm, and that is 
near the centres of population in localities 
which will be none the worse for their pre- 
sence. For we are committed to enough 
necessary spoliation in the name of progress 
without having to submit to the unnecessary. 


